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millions in the newspapers 5 the psychological novel that it
inspires is read by tens of thousands, with cooler and deeper
appreciation 3 it is not impossible that the critical analysis of the
novel should be itself a work of art, although it might reach
only a few hundreds. Neither the size of the audience nor the
intensity of the thrill is a valid test of literary excellence j and
the public that enjoys good criticism is the most critical of all.

There is an ineradicable prejudice that "criticism is easy, art
difficult." As if criticism were not a particularly delicate form
of art! And as if much alleged "art" were not imitative, slip-
shod, "easy" in the most contemptuous sense of the term! "He
who can, does; he who cannot, teaches," is a very neat epi-
gram, but it is very little more. Many prose writers, philoso-
phers, historians, dramatists and novelists, count among the
great critics: Aristotle, to begin with, Pascal, Moliere, Burke,
Stendhal, Tolstoy, Zola, Anatole France 3 but also an even
greater array of poets. Not merely those who could be accused
of being sturdily or elegantly pedestrian, like Boileau, Dryden,
Pope or Voltaire 5 but those in whom the divine lyrical gift is
undeniable, Horace, Dante, Du Bellay, Sir Philip Sydney,
Schiller, Goethe, Blake, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Poe, Victor
Hugo, Matthew Arnold, Baudelaire, Swinburne, Mallarme.
It would be possible to compile a magnificent anthology of
criticism, including only the work of acknowledged masters in
creative art. That there are bad critics as well as worthless
rhymesters must of course be accepted as a truism.

Two facts of literary history, however, cannot be denied.
The first is that criticism is poorly rewarded. No honest man
grows rich on critical work alone, whereas fiction and drama
open up at any rate a distant prospect of making a fortune.
On that very Philistine basis, criticism stands below the popular
and profitable kinds of writing, but far above esoteric poetry.
It is obvious that criticism may legitimately refuse to be ap-
praised by the financial test. The second, and far more impor-
tant fact, is that no critic so far, purely as a critic, has achieved
a rank comparable to Shakespeare's or Balzac's. Boileau out-